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JULY—AUGUST, 1937 


Number 4 


JOURNAL OF 
CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY 


DETERMINATION OF THE HEINIS 
PERSONAL CONSTANT 


By HAROLD A. VOSS anp JACK W. DUNLAP 


ForpHAM UNIVERSITY 


HE Heinis personal constant is a 

ratio of a function of mental age 
to a function of chronological age. The 
mental age is determined in the usual 
manner from an intelligence test, and 
then by means of a table is expressed in 
Heinis’ growth units. The individual’s 
chronological age also is expressed in 
terms of these growth units, and the ratio 
of these two, the mental growth units to 
the chronological growth units, gives the 
personal constant. 

Heinis secured data on the mental 
development of children ranging in age 
from two to eighteen years and from this 
material deterrained the equation of the 
eurve of mental growth. This equation 
formed the base for construction of a 
table of growth units. Since this is a 
paper on methodology of computing the 
personal constant no attempt will be 
made to review the literature on the 
Heinis personal constant. However, a 
short but selected bibliography is pre- 
sented at the end of this article to orien- 
tate those unfamiliar with the history 
and development of the personal con- 
stant. 

The important advantage claimed for 
the personal constant over the intelli- 
gence quotient is that it is more constant 
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at the upper and lower levels of intelli- 
gence. The published data support this 
contention, for those children who are 
below average intelligence. Cattell (2), 
however, reports that the personal con- 
stant has less stability than the intelli- 
gence quotient for superior children, 
although her work substantiates the 
claim of greater constancy for children 
with less than average intelligence. 
Thus in situations where there is a pre- 
ponderance of dull children workers who 
desire the most stable measure of intel- 
ligence should use the personal constant. 

The additional time and labor in- 
volved in determining the personal con- 
stant, due to the necessity of expressing 
the mental age and the chronological age 
in growth units, has not helped to in- 
crease the popularity of this index of 
brightness. This difficulty can be elimi- 
nated in great measure by means of the 
nomograph on page 59. Such a nomo- 
graph provides a method for quickly and 
accurately determining the personal con- 
stant, and at the same time eliminates 
most of the labor of computation. 

The nomograph presented here elimi- 
nates the necessity for translating the 
mental age and the chronological age 
into growth units, since the scales, 
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though plotted in terms of growth units, 
are labeled in terms of mental age and 
chronological age. In order to insure 
greater ease in reading and a maximum 
of accuracy in the results, the scales 
were dilated by arbitrarily dividing the 
chronological age scale in two parts, 
breaking the scale at four years, six 
months. This necessitated a somewhat 
similar division of the mental age scale 
which provides for sufficient overlapping 
of the two scales to allow for all likely 
values of the personal constant. Thus, 
in effect, two nomographs are incor- 
porated in one. 

Since the MA, and CA, scales form 
the dividend and divisor of one nomo- 
graph and are to be used together, their 
values are placed on the left side of their 
respective scales. The values for the 
MA, and CA, scales are placed on the 
right side of their respective scales. 

The MA,, MA,, CA, and CA, scales 
are labeled in terms of years and months. 
Where there are eleven points between 
the years, the scales are plotted at inter- 
vals of one month; where five marks are 
used, each corresponds to two months; 
three marks are used to represent three 
month intervals; and when two marks 
are used each represents four months. 
Half-years are indicated by slightly 
longer lines. The upper end of the MA, 
seale proceeds by one-year intervals from 
sixteen to twenty years and by two-year 
intervals from twenty to twenty-six 
years. 

By adjusting the moduli of the vari- 
ous scales on the nomograph it is now 
possible to read all quotients, 4.¢., per- 
sonal constants, from a single scale. The 
PC, or personal constant seale, is gradu- 
ated in units from 20 to 200, a range 
extensive enough to include any case 
likely to fall within the sphere of men- 
tal testing. 

In order to minimize the effects of 
errors of plotting, the nomograph was 
plotted three times the present size and 
then reduced plhotvgraphically. The 


necessity for interpolation in locating a 
given value has been reduced to a mini- 
mum. However, where interpolation is 
necessary, the possible error thus intro- 
duced into the result is negligible. 

In using the nomograph, first deter- 
mine whether the individual’s chrono- 
logical age is greater or less than four 
years, six months. If the chronological 
age is less than this the MA, and CA, 
scales should be used. When the chrono- 
logical age is greater than four years, six 
months, the MA, and CA, scales should 
be employed. Next find the point corre- 
sponding to the individual’s chronologi- 
eal age on the proper CA scale and his 
mental age on the corresponding MA 
seale. Place an isopleth on the chart so 
that the hair-line on the isopleth crosses 
the given chronological age on the CA 
seale and the given mental age on the 
MA scale. The point at which the line 
cuts the PC scale is the individual’s per- 
sonal constant. A thread may be used 
in place of the isopleth to connect the 
points. Two examples using the nomo- 
graph are given below. 


Example 1. Given a chronological age 
of 3 years, 3 months, and a mental age 
of 4 years, 3 months. 


Since the chronological age is less than 
four years, six months, the CA, and MA, 
seales are to be used. Connect the point, 
4 years, 3 months on the MA, scale, with 
the point 3 years, 3 months on the CA, 
scale by means of the hair-line on an 
isopleth, or a thread. Where the hair- 
line or thread cuts the PC scale read the 
personal constant as 122. 


Example 2. Given a chronological age 
of 10 years, 2 months, and a mental 
age of 8 years, 5 months. 

Since the chronological age is greater 
than four years, six months, the CA, and 

MA, scales are to be used. Connect the 


1 An isopleth is a strip of transparent substance 
(usually celluloid) with a fine straight line 
scratched in the surface. 
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TABLE I 
Hernis MENTAL GrowTH UNITs 


Months 


0 1 2 3 4 


6 7 8 9 10 ll 


0.00 5.31 10.57 15.76 20.89 25.95 30.95 35.89 40.76 45.59 50.34 55.05 
59.67 64.26 68.79 73.26 77.67 82.03 86.33 90.59 94.77 98.93 103.03 107.07 
111.07 115.01 118.90 122.75 126.55 130.30 134.01 137.67 141.28 144.85 148.38 151.86 
155.30 158.69 162.05 165.36 168.63 171.86 175.45 178.20 181.31 184.39 187.42 190.42 
193.38 196.30 199.19 202.04 204.86 207.64 210.38 213.10 215.77 218.42 221.03 223.61 
226.16 228.68 231.17 233.62 236.04 238.44 240.80 243.14 245.44 247.72 249.97 252.19 
254.39 256.55 258.69 260.80 262.89 265.33 266.99 269.00 270.98 272.94 274.88 276.79 
278.68 280.54 282.38 284.21 286.00 287.78 289.53 291.26 292.97 294.66 296.32 297.97 
299.59 301.20 302.79 304.35 305.90 307.42 308.93 310.42 311.89 313.30 314.78 316.20 
317.60 318.98 320.34 321.69 323.02 324.34 325.64 326.92 328.19 329.44 330.67 331.83 


10 333.07 334.29 335.46 336.62 337.77 338.91 340.02 341.12 342.21 343.29 344.35 345.40 
11 346.35 347.36 348.47 349.48 350.46 351.44 352.40 353.35 354.29 355.21 356.13 357.03 
12 357.93 358.81 359.69 360.54 361.39 362.23 363.05 363.87 364.68 365.48 366.27 367.05 
13 367.82 368.57 369.32 370.07 370.79 371.52 372.23 372.93 373.63 374.32 375.00 375.67 
14 376.33 376.98 377.63 378.26 378.89 379.51 380.13 380.73 381.33 381.93 382.51 383.09 
15 383.66 384.22 384.77 385.22 385.86 386.40 386.93 387.46 387.97 388.47 388.98 389.47 
16 389.96 390.45 390.93 391.40 391.87 392.40 392.78 393.23 393.67 394.11 394.55 394.97 
17 395.49 395.81 396.22 396.63 397.03 397.43 397.82 398.21 398.59 398.97 399.34 399.71 
18 400.07 400.43 400.78 401.13 401.48 401.82 402.16 402.49 402.82 403.15 403.47 403.78 
19 404.10 404.41 404.71 405.01 405.31 405.60 405.89 406.18 406.46 406.74 407.02 407.29 
20 407.57 407.83 408.09 408.35 408.61 408.86 409.11 409.36 409.60 409.84 410.08 410.31 
21 410.54 410.77 411.00 411.22 411.44 411.66 411.88 412.09 412.30 412.51 412.71 412.91 
22 413.11 413.31 413.51 413.70 413.89 414.07 414.26 414.44 414.62 414.80 414.98 415.15 
23 415.32 415.49 415.66 415.83 415.99 416.15 416.31 416.47 416.62 416.78 416.93 417.08 
24 417.23 417.35 417.52 417.66 417.80 417.94 418.08 418.21 418.34 418.48 418.61 418.74 
25 418.86 418.99 419.11 419.24 419.36 419.48 419.60 419.71 419.83 419.94 420.05 420.16 
26 420.27 420.38 420.49 420.59 420.70 420.80 420.90 421.00 421.10 421.20 421.30 421.39 


27 | 421.49 


point 8 years, 5 months on the MA, scale 
with the point 10 years, 2 months on the 
CA, scale by means of the hair-line on 
the isopleth. Where the hair-line cuts 
the PC scale read the personal constant 
as 94. 

With very little practice the personal 
constants can be read off accurately and 
rapidly by means of this chart. The few 
minutes invested in mastering the use of 
the nomograph will be repaid many fold, 
if any number of personal constants have 
to be computed. Since the scales have 
been plotted using the logarithms of 
growth units expressed to three decimal 
places, personal constants computed by 
means of the nomograph may differ 
slightly at certain points from those com- 
puted from the usual tables of Heinis 
growth urits. For those workers who 
need or desire greater accuracy in the 
personal constant than given by the 
usual table of growth units, or by the 


nomograph, Table I is given. The values 
for the growth units in Table I were 
computed to four decimal places, but 
have been rounded to two decimal places. 
Since values were computed twice and 
the results checked, the table may be 
considered accurate to the number of 
places recorded. 
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REPORT OF THE EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE ASSOCIATION OF CONSULTING 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


By ELAINE F. KINDER 
SECRETARY, LETCHWORTH VILLAGE 


HE annual meeting of the Associa- 

tion of Consulting Psychologists was 
held May 7th and 8th at the New York 
State College for Teachers at Albany, 
New York. 

On Friday evening, May 7th, a con- 
ference under the direction of the New 
York State Committee was held in the 
Regents Room of the State Education 
Building to consider organization of a 
New York State Association of Psychol- 
ogists in clinical and applied fields. At 
this meeting a preliminary organization 
was effected. Dr. John G. Jenkins was 
elected president and Dr. Warren W. 
Coxe secretary. 

An informal social meeting in charge 
of the Committee on Local Arrangements 
was held at the Hotel Ten Eyck. Dr. 
' Brotermarkle acted as host. 

Three scientific sessions, at which four- 
teen papers were presented, were held 
concurrently the morning of May 8th. 
The afternoon sessions included a round 
table conference ou ‘‘The Significance 
of the Rorschach Method for Consulting 
Psychology’’; a pane! discussion on ‘‘So- 
cial Goals of Clinical Psychology’’; and 
a symposium on ‘‘The Organization of 
Psychological Work in State Service.’’ 


The symposium was something of a new 
departure in that representatives of va- 
rious state departments presented fea- 
tures of the work of their departments 
in its relation to the field of psychology. 
Dr. J. Cayee Morrison represented the 
New York State Education Department, 
Miss Hester B. Crutcher the Department 
of Mental Hygiene, Miss Agnes Sullivan 
the Department of Correction, and Dr. 
James Q. Holsopple the New Jersey State 
Department of Institutions and Agencies. 
The annual business meeting was held 
at 4:15 p.m. Saturday afternoon. The 
regular business was transacted includ- 
ing consideration of committee reports. 
The report of the Committee on Consti- 
tution and By-Laws recommended adop- 
tion of by-laws prepared by the com- 
mittee which had been sent to the 
membership prior to the date of the 
meeting. After some discussion the fol- 
lowing amendments were adopted. 


Article 8. Membership 
Section d. Delete. 


Sec. ¢. Amend to read: Persons who are As- 
sociates at the time this amendment is 
adopted shall continue to be known 
as Associates and to have the rights 
and privileges of Members except that 
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they shall not be entilted to vote or 
hold elective office in the Association. 


Szc. f. Delete ‘‘and Associates.’’ 
Sec. g. Delete ‘‘or associateship.’’ 
h. Delete ‘‘or Associates.’’ 
Sec. 4. Delete ‘‘or Associate.’’ 


Article 5. Officers 

Section a. Add:.. . , who shall be members 
or associate members of the 
American Psychological Associa- 
tion. 


Sec. h. Amend to read: In case of the death, 
disability, or resignation of these 
officers, the Executive Committee 
shall appoint a successor to serve un- 
til the next annual meeting of the 
Association. 


Article 7. Executive Committee 
Section b. Amend to read: The members-at- 
large of the Executive Committee 
shall be members of the Associa- 
tion, shall be elected as provided 
for in Article 9, and shall serve 
for terms of two years each, three 
of the six to be elected each year. 


Src. ec. Amend to read: The Executive Com- 
mittee shall serve as the Board of 
Directors and shall have general 
supervision of the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation. 


Sec. f. Delete. 


Article 8. Nomination of Officers and Members 
of Executive Committee 

SEcTion a. Amend to read: Nominations for 

officers of the Association and 

members-at-large of the Executive 

Committce shall be made at the 

annual meeting of the Associa- 

tion by a nominating committee 

appointed by the Executive Com- 

mittee at least four months be- 

fore the annual meeting. Nomi- 

nations may also be made by a 

petition signed by at least ten 

members and presented to the 

Secretary five days in advance of 
the annual meeting. 


Src. b. Delete. 


Article 11. Committees 
Section a. Add: Committees shall serve for 
the term of the president unless 
otherwise provided for. 
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Sec. c. Delete. 


Sec. d. Amend to read: The Membership 
Committee shall consist of three or 
more members appointed by the 
Executive Committee, the chairman 
to be designated by the president 
from the members-at-large of the 
Executive Committee. It shall be the 
function of the Membership Com- 
mittee to receive nominations for any 
members for the Association as pro- 
vided in Article 3 of these By-laws, 
and upon due consideration of the 
credentials of the proposed members, 
to present its recommendations to 
the Executive Committee. 


Sec. e. Amend to read: A Nominating Com- 
mittee of three members shall be ap- 
pointed by the Executive Committee 
at least four months before the an- 
nual meeting to nominate officers and 
members of the Executive Committee 
to be voted upon at the annual meet- 
ing. 


Src. r. Delete. 


Article 12. Amendments 
Article 12 shall become Article 13. 


Article 12. Publications 
Section a. The Association shall publish the 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
the policy of administration to be 
a function of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


Szc. b. The Business Manager of the jour- 
nal shall be appointed by the Execu- 
tive Committee and shall administer 
the business details in accordance 
with the policies outlined by the 
Executive Committee, shall submit an 
annual budget and shall make an 
annual financial report and such other 
reports as may be required of him 


by the Executive Committee; he shall 


forward bills and accounts to the 
Treasurer for payment or collection, 
and shall perform such other duties 
as may be required of him by the 
Executive Committee. 


Sec. c. An Editorial Committee of five mem- 
bers shall be appointed by the Execu- 
tive Committee to plan and supervise 
the editorial policies of the journal 
under the approval of the Executive 
Committee. 
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Src. d. The Editor by the journal shall be 
nominated by the Editorial Committee 
and elected by the Executive Commit- 
tee. It shall be the duty of the 
Editor of the journal to conduct the 
journal in conformity with the policy 
set up by the Editorial and Executive 
Committees; the decision of the Edi- 
tor of the journal as to selection or 
rejection of manuscripts presented 
to him shall be final; and the Editor 
may select an Editorial Board to as- 
sist in the performance of editorial 
duties and designate qualified per- 
sons as contributing editors, subject 
to the approval of the Editorial Com- 
mittee. 


Src. e. The term of office of the Business 
Manager, the Editorial Committee, 
and the Editor shall be determined 
by the Executive Committee. 


Sc. f. The Editor and the Business Manager 
of the journal shall be ez officio 
members of the Editorial Committee 
but without vote. 


The action of the Executive Com- 
mittee regarding the formation of a na- 
tional association in applied psychology 
was approved and the Association ex- 
pressed its readiness to endorse the 
plans for the organization of a national 
association at the Minnesota meeting 
August 30th and 31st. 

It was decided that the mailing list 
of the Journal of Consulting Psychology 
be corrected to correspond with the 
treasurer’s mailing list, and that mem- 
bers delinquent in dues be dropped from 
the mailing list of the journal. 

It was decided that a special business 
meeting of the Association of Consult- 
ing Psychologists be held at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Tuesday afternoon, 
August 31, 1937, at 4:30 p.m. This 
meeting will be held in the Burton Audi- 
torium. 

Upon request from the floor the presi- 
dent of the Psychologists’ League was 
extended the courtesy of the floor to 
diseuss the proposal of a joint committee 
of the American Psychological Associa- 


tion, the Psychologists’ League, and the 
Association of Consulting Psychologists. 
After discussion the following action was 
taken. 


**On the recommendation of the Executive 
Committee, the Association voted to authorize the 
Executive Committee to appoint two members 
of the Association to represent the Association 
of Consulting Psychologists in collaborating with 
the Psychologists’ League and the American 
Psychological Association, to consider the feasi- 
bility of working out ways and means of increas- 
ing the opportunities for psychological service 
in education, government, social service and 
business and industry. In the event that pro- 
posed actions of the joint-committee should in- 
volve any commitments of the Association of 
Consulting Psychologists representatives shall 
confer with the President and Secretary who are 
instructed to approve the commitments or, at 
their discretion, to secure a vote of the Executive 
Committee, or of the members of the Associa- 
tion.’’ 


The slate prepared by the Nominating 
Committee was accepted and a unani- 
mous ballot cast as follows : 


President, Dr. Robert A. Brotemarkle, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania 

Vice-President, Dr. Andrew W. Brown, Insti- 
tute for Juvenile Research, Chicago 

Treasurer, Miss Gladys Tallman, Neurological 
Institute, New York 


Members of the Executive Committee 


Dr. Theodora M. Abel (to fill the unexpired 
term of Miss Katherine Ecob, resigned) 

Dr. Warren G. Findley, Cooper Union 

Dr. Arthur T. Jersild, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University 

Dr. E. Lowell Kelly, Connecticut State College 


A resolution was passed expressing 
appreciation and gratitude to President 
A. R. Brubacher and the New York State 
College for Teachers for the hospitality 
extended to the Association. The Asso- 
ciation also expressed its thanks to the 
Committee on Local Arrangements and 
the staff of the college for the time and 
eare given to ensure the success of the 
meeting. 

The meeting adjourned. 
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News Notes 


ORGANIZATION PROGRAM 


An excellent program for the organiza- 
tion meeting of the American Association 
of Applied and Professional Psychology 
has been developed by the National Com- 
mittee for Affiliation of Professional Psy- 
chologists. The meeting will be held at 
the University of Minnesota, August 
30-31. 

Monday morning will be given to a 
series of papers under four research sec- 
tions : clinical psychology, consulting psy- 
chology, educational psychology, and in- 
dustrial and business psychology. 

Monday afternon five technical round- 
tables will be held. 

Tuesday morning there will be five re- 
search sections: tests and measurements, 
social attitudes and adjustment, tests and 
measurements in industrial psychology, 
industrial adjustment problems, and col- 
lege personnel problems. 

Tuesday afternoon five professional 
round-tables will be held. 

Representative leaders in the field of 
applied psychology throughout the coun- 
try will participate in the presentation of 
one of the most thoroughgoing programs 
attempted in this field. 

Members of the Association of Consult- 
ing Psychologists are urged to attend the 
meetings and to participate in the many 
discussions. 

SPECIAL BUSINESS MEETING 
A special business meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Consulting Psychologists, called 
by order of the recent annual meeting, 
will be held Tuesday, August 31, at 4: 30 
P.M. in the Burton Auditorium at the 
University of Minnesota. 

A large representation is desired in 
order that the membership may take ap- 


propriate action in regard to any changes 
which may arise in connection with the 
organization of the American Association 
of Applied and Professional Psychology. 

The meeting will follow the regular 
program and round-table discussion of 
the new organization and will precede 
the organization meeting. Action taken 
by the Association of Consulting Psy- 
chologists may determine to a marked 
degree the structure and activity of the 
new organization. The Association has 
already indicated willingness to make 
such sacrifices as may be required in be- 
half of the development of a larger 
organization which will represent the en- 
tire field of applied and professional psy- 
chology in this country. 


REGULATION REGARDING 


TEMBERSHIP DUES 


The JouRNAL or CONSULTING PsYCHOL- 
oy will be discontinued for members of 
the Association of Consulting Psycholo- 
gists who are delinquent in membership 
dues unless the dues are forwarded to the 
Treasurer of the Association. The regu- 
lations of the United States Post Office 
Department require that the journal be 
sent only to members whose dues are 
fully paid. The Treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation reports twenty-three members de- 
linquent for one year, four members de- 
linquent for two years, and four newly 
elected members whose dues have not 
been paid. 


GENERAL 


The following persons have been elected 
to membership in the Association of Con- 
sulting Psychologists: Isaac M. Altaraz, 
Ph.D., director of Altaraz School, Great 
Barrington, Mass.; Elinor J. Barnes, 
Ph.D., professor of psychology, Beaver 
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College; Fred Brown, Ph.D., assistant 
professor and director of the Psycho- 
logical Clinic, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege; Florentine Hackbusch, M.A., De- 
partment of Welfare, Harrisburg; Har- 
old M. Hildreth, Ph.D., psychologist, 
Syracuse Psychopathic Hospital; Albert 
J. Levine, Ph.D., instructor, Tilden High 
School, Brooklyn; C. M. Loutitt, Ph.D., 
director of the Psychological Clinic, In- 
diana University; Dorothea McCarthy, 
Ph.D., associate professor of educational 
psychology, Fordham University; Mil- 
dred B. Mitchell, Ph.D., Bellevue Hos- 
pital ; Robert T. Rock, Ph.D., head of the 
Department of Educational Psychology, 
Fordham University ; Harriet E. O’Shea, 
Ph.D., director of personnel service for 
women, Purdue University; Nina A. 
Ridenour, M.A., State Charities Aid 
Association, New York; David Shakow, 
M.A., chief psychologist, Worcester State 
Hospital; Clement H. Sievers, Ph.D., 
assistant professor of psychology, Uni- 
versity of Wichita; Brian E. Tomlinson, 
Ph.D., assistant professor of education, 
New York University; Jacob Tuckman, 
Ph.D., Fellowship House, Inc., New 
York; Edward B. Twitmeyer, Ph.D., 
director of student personnel, Girard 
College. 

The following associate members have 
been transferred to full membership: 
Carl L. Altmaier, Jr., Roy N. Anderson, 
Annette G. Bennett, George A. Bennett, 
Jessie J. Carlson, Frances Guanella, Lou 
Kennedy, Marcel Kovarsky, Meta M. 
Rust, Ina C. Sartorius. 


The resignation of Miss Katherine Ecob 
from the Executive Committee of the 
Association has been accepted with 
regret. Miss Ecob is unable to continue 
because of the pressure of other work. 


KANSAS 


The National Youth Administration of 
Kansas under the state directorship of 


Miss Ann Laughlin and the district di- 
rectorship of Mr. Bernard Brungardt is 
cooperating with the Fort Hays Kan- 
sas State College Psychological Clinic 
in a vocational guidance and placement 
project. The plan provides for a com- 
munity survey of vocational opportuni- 
ties, psychological diagnosis of unem- 
ployed young people, prevocational train- 
ing under the supervision of the Clinic, 
and a placement service. About seventy 
people are employed on this project. 

The newly established psychological 
clinic of the Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege at Pittsburg undertook its first ex- 
tension clinic at Altamont, Kansas, 
Saturday, March 6. Dr. C. B. Pyle and 
Dr. Paul Murphy of the Kansas State 
Teachers College at Pittsburg have been 
developing the program of the new clinic. 

The Kansas Society for Mental Hy- 
giene, under the presidency of Dr. Bert 
A. Nash, of Wichita, met in Wichita, 
April 9-10. Principal speakers were: 
Dr. C. M. Loutitt, University of Indiana ; 
Dr. H. H. Turner, University of Okla- 
homa; Dr. D. G. Campbell, University of 
Chicago. About seven hundred atten- 
dants were registered. The Kansas Gui- 
dance Association, under the presidency 
of Dr. P. E. Shellenberg, held its meeting 
jointly with the Kansas Society for 
Mental Hygiene. 

The Kansas Psychological Association, 
which comprises one of the sections in 
the Kansas Academy of Science, met in 
Manhattan, April 2-3. Abcut sixty psy- 
chologists were in attendance. Nine of 
the thirteen papers presented were in the 
field of clinical psychology. Psychology, 
especially clinical psychology, appears to 
be growing rapidly in Kansas. Dr. O. 
W. Alm, of the Kansas State College at 
Manhattan, was elected to succeed Dr. 
Edwina A. Cowan, of the Wichita Child 
Research Laboratory, as president of the 
association. 
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| Resources for the Consultant 


MATERIALS FoR SELF EXPRESSION 


The use of play and art materials for 
diagnosis and therapy is being increas- 
ingly emphasized. Play therapy rooms 
are an essential part of a number of 
child guidance clinics. These rooms are 
equipped with a great variety of play 
material by means of which the child can 
express by constructive activities and 
dramatization his feelings and attitudes 
toward things and persons. In one 
clinic in Scotland there were several espe- 
cially elaborate play houses, one of which 
was large enough and so completely 
equipped that a little child could actu- 
ally live in it. 

Considerable publicity has been given 
to ‘‘finger painting’’ developed by Ruth 
F. Shaw. It is a form of creative ex- 
pression primarily for the little child 
and, as Miss Shaw says, is ‘‘a direct de- 
seendant of mud pies.’’ The child wets 
a sheet of paper 16” x 22” and lays it out 
flat on a smooth surface. He then, with 
a spatula, takes a blob of paint from its 
ean, covers the entire page with it, and 
uses his fingers, thumbs, and whole arms 
if necessary, to get the effects he desires. 
Through this activity children have 
found release from tensions and joy in 
creative expression. The paints are a 
harmless colored material of the con- 
sistency of mud. They do not stain the 
skin or clothing. They are sold in sets 
of different sizes. No. 2 set contains six 
one-half pint cans of paint—red, blue, 
yellow, green, brown, black; twenty-four 
sheets of paper, six spatulas and instruc- 
tions for use. Price per set, $4.00. 
Binney and Smith Co., New York. Meth- 
ods and results are described in Miss 
Shaw’s book: Shaw, Ruth F., Finger 


Painting. New York: Little Brown and 
Co., 1934, pp. 232. 


Rapio RESOURCES 

The radio will play an increasingly 
important part in the educational world. 
As a means of instruction and education 
in the use of leisure, it contributes to the 
work of the consulting psychologist. 
‘‘The American School of the Air’’ in 
1936-37 presented its eighth consecutive 
series of education programs in the fields 
of history, geography, music, literature, 
science, current events and vocational 
guidance. In connection with each pro- 
gram an orientation paragraph, visual 
aids including motion pictures, magazine 
and book references, music, questions and 
problems, and teaching suggestions are 
given. For example, the suggestions for 
utilizing one of the vocational guidance 
broadcasts were as follows: 


THOUSANDS OF DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONS 


Purpose of the Broadcast 

To direct attention to the wide variety of occu- 
pations in which people engage. To help pupils 
see that instead of the small number of stereo- 
typed occupations which they usually consider, 
there are thousands of other jobs equal in inter- 
est and appropriateness to those within their kin. 


Questions and Exercises 

1. See if you can find in your local Chamber of 
Commerce a list of occupations followed by 
the working population of your city. The 
U. 8. Census may also give statistics. 

2. If your city has a classified business or tele- 
phone directory, count the number of differ- 
ent occupations represented. 

3. Name fields of specialization in which a 
worker in one of these fields might engage: 
beautician, dog-breeder, cook, artist, me- 
chanic. 


Readings 
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Brewer, J. M. Occupations. Boston: Ginn, 
1936, p. 3-20. 

Kitson, H. D. I Find My Vocation. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1931. Chap. II. 

Lynd, R. 8. and H. M. Middletown, A Study 
in Contemporaneous American Culture. New 
York: Harcourt Brace, 1929. Chap. VI: ‘‘ What 
Middletown Does to Get Its Living.’’ 

Platt, R. The Book of Opportunities, A Dic- 
tionary of Jobs. New York: Putnam, 1933. 


These and other educational radio pro- 
grams are an important aid in giving 
information on the basis of which chil- 
dren may make wise choices, integrating 
and enriching the curriculum, and pro- 
viding for individual differences in in- 
terests and abilities. 

Thousands of teachers have expressed 
appreciation of the service of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System in providing the 
**American School of the Air’’ and in 
maintaining it upon a high level of 
quality. 

The programs are described in The 
American School of the Air, Teachers 
Manual and Classroom Guide for 1936- 
1937, compiled by Helen Johnson. The 
Columbia Broadeasting System, 485 
Madison Avenue, New York. 


MEASUREMENT oF SoctaL STATUS AND 
ENVIRONMENT 


The two most widely used measures of 
socio-economic status have been the Sims 
Score Card for Socio-Economic Status 
and the Chapin Social Status Scale. 
Both of these instruments represent an 
admirable persistence in striving to per- 
fect the instruments over a period of 
years. A 1936 revision of the Chapin 
Social Status Scale is now available. It 
consists of a numerical score given to a 
number of articles in the living rooms 
of homes that may be visited by social 


workers, as well as a rating on the con- 
dition of these articles. The test and re- 
test reliability on the first part of the scale 
is from .91 to .99 and on the second part 
from .72 to .98. Validity coefficients as 
high as .84 were reported. F. Stuart 
Chapin, The Social Status Scale, 1933 
(Revised 1936). Minneapolis: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press. Price $1.50 a 
hundred. 

A scale for measuring objectively the 
environment of children in urban homes 
of any occupational level has a reported 
reliability of .92 and a validity of .94. It 
will be of use to consulting psycholo- 
gists in child-placement bureaus, child- 
guidance clinics, juvenile courts and 
schools. Alice M. Leahy; The Minnesota 
Home Status Index: A Scale for Measur- 
ing Urban Home Environment. Minne- 
apolis: The University of Minnesota 
Press. Price $2.00 a hundred ; specimen 
set, $0.10. The construction and uses of 
this index are described in e special 
monograph: Alice M. Leahy, The Mea- 
surement of Urban Home Environment, 
Child Welfare Monograph No. 11. Min- 
neapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press. 
1936. 

One serious difficulty in standardizing 
a scale of socio-economic status or en- 
vironment is that a change in living con- 
ditions may markedly affect the validity 
of a particular item as a measure of socio- 
economic status. For example, ten years 
ago the possession of a telephone or an 
electric refrigerator might have had quite 
different significance as an indication of 
economic level from that which it has 
today. Accordingly, the validity of in- 
struments of this kind should be period- 
ically checked. 
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New Light 
Goopwin Watson 
TracHErs CoLLece, CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


T is an open secret, and a very un- 
pleasant one, that publication of psy- 
chological articles is getting to be more 
and more of a mess. Boring (4) finds 
most of the psychological journals which 
publish experimental findings a year or 
more behind. That might not be so 
bad if it meant abundant, rich and stimu- 
lating production. But turn through 
the journals, as we must in our bondage, 
and look at the drivel and trash! Our 
editor won’t let us mention names (libel 
suits are embarrassing, of course) but 
how rarely do we come across a real con- 
tribution that changes our outlook, chal- 
lenges to thought, and opens up new 
avenues of research! Isn’t there a great 
opportunity for some thin little maga- 
zine with a uard-boiled editor, who will 
wear out a lot of rubber stamps mark- 
ing rejected manuscripts, ‘‘ Bunk,’’ ‘‘Ob- 
vious,’’ ‘‘Trivial,’’ ‘‘Superficial’’ and 
‘*Only half done?’’ Maybe this griping 
is just due to the heat, the end of the 
school year and all that, but when we 
think of some of the junk that gets 
printed as a psychological contribution, 
we wonder if some selective force has 
given us editors who can’t bear not being 
loved? It must be terrible to have to 
read what some of them reject! How 
eagerly we would reach after a maga- 
zine which confined its few pages to ab- 
solutely top-notch, insight-giving, epoch- 
making contributions! No congestion 
there! 

Something really significant seems to 
be going on in this matter of recording 
brain waves. It begins to look as though 
no clinie can be well equipped without 
some such apparatus. Among recent 


comments we note that Travis and Gott- 
lober (14) found individual records 
sconsistent, and that Lindsley and Rubin- 
stein (12) suggest a high positive cor- 
relation between frequency of alpha 
waves and metabolic rate. Lemere and 
Davis told the American Medical Asso- 
ciation at Atlantic City recently that 
brain waves are as unique as fingerprints 
and far more meaningful for personality. 
The Eastern Branch of the American 
Psychological Association this spring 
gave an entire section to exploratory 
studies in this area. 

Another clinical practice rapidly win- 
ning wider participation, is the use of 
play techniques. Fries (8) finds that a 
play hour adds incentive for return to 
the clinic, gives opportunity for diag- 
nosis of the social adjustment of the 
child, and for certain forms of therapy. 
Rosenzweig and Shakow (13) found 
play techniques helpful even with psy- 
choties. Bender (3) has utilized puppets 
to give children the experience of ex- 
pressing their anxiety and aggression. 
The suggestion that expression of these 
feelings in a group is freer than in indi- 
vidual counsel, and is also more thera. 
peutic, is one of the most important 
challenges to the usual clinical counsel- 
ing procedure that we have met in some 
time. Are there other good forms of 
group therapy which we might be using? 

One of the best resources for the 
counselor is the summer camp, but, as 
Chassell (5) indicates, the prescription 
of camp is not a cure-all. Those chil- 
dren whose problem is almost solely a 
bad home are happily transformed, but 
those eccentrics who retire into their 
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NEW LIGHT 


sheltering shells and those sadists who 
hunger to attack the weaker children or 
to organize predatory gangs, may find 
eamp life aggravating the original per- 
sonality problem. This is the important 
idea that Joe illustrates in excellent 
thumb-nail sketches, but we treasure 
more his by-remark on how to treat 
homesickness. An overnight hike, deep 
in the quiet woods, with a small group 
utterly dependent on the wise and cheer- 
ful leader, often brings a swift trans- 
ference of attachment from mother to 
camp leader and thereafter the youngster 
can feel at home in camp. 

The amount of new light is moderate, 
but Laird’s (11) little book on how to 
go to sleep and get some good out of it, 
will be helpful for some of our counselees 
who don’t rest well. There are cases, 
of course, in which the good advice won’t 
help much. The Chicago school ad- 
ministrators’ report (6) that a survey 
of truants and maladjusted youngsters 
showed eighty percent from the lowest 
rent areas, and eighty-two percent from 
families on relief in 1936. If your poor 
sleeper is a child who must live with a 
family of seven in three little hot stuffy 
rooms on a court, better discard Laird’s 
book for one on social reconstruction. 
If you need distraction to relax your 
social indigestion temporarily, you might 
turn to Krieger’s (10) article which as- 
serts to the satisfaction, we suppose, of 
the watchful Nazi stormtroopers, that 
Nordics show their superiority by a script 
that is flowing, harmonious and master- 
ful, while non-Nordies necessarily write 
a disconnected, cramped, jerky script 
which exposes their insufficiency. Or, if 
that seems more pathetic than funny, can 
you get a smile out of Eideiberg’s (7) 
psychoanalytic interpretation of the hand 
as a female sex organ, the pencil as a 
male organ, and handwriting as a form 
of disguised masturbation? Alas, we 


have been trying so hard to defend the 
scientific possibilities of psychoanalysis, 
and then they go back on us like this! 


Whoops! Just found another argu- 
ment to bolster up our case against 
taking factor analysis too seriously. 
Anastasi (1) reports that a bit of train- 
ing will make for quite different pat- 
terns, before and after. Sometimes it 
seems that the respectability of factor 
analysis derives from its difficulty rather 
than its dependable contributions. 

Would you, as a psychologist, tend to 
regard eye-muscle imbalance and poor 
fusion as a probable cause of reading 
difficulties? Doubtless not, if you had 
read the convincing summary by Witty 
and Kopel (15). 

Tests? Greene (9) reports on twenty- 
five standard tests repeated four times. 
Tests of speed, liminal discrimination, 
auditory memory span, and information 
showed less than ten percent improve- 
ment with repetition; but the Minnesota 
spatial relations test, the pencil mazes, 
Peterson’s equation completion tests, 
Koh’s block designs, and Stenquist me- 
chanical assembly tests showed so much 
improvement (twenty-five to nineteen 
hundred percent) that he questions their 
usefulness. 

Community coordinating councils to 
unite the efforts of social agencies which 
should work together to prevent delin- 
quency, now operate, according to Beam 
(2) in 260 communities. Now if some 
of these councils were to get down to 
business and attack the social conditions 
which continuously breed more delin- 
quency (and without thereby losing 
the support of agencies dependent on 
wealthy givers) that would be news 
which we would headline! 
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APTITUDES AND APTITUDE TESTING. 
By Walter V. Bingham. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1937. 390 pp. 


‘*What are the best tests to use in educational 
and vocational guidance?’’ This question is 
constantly being asked by officials of echools, 
employment offices, and other organizations fac- 
ing the practical problems of adjustment and 
employment, particularly those that affect young 
people. Those of us who have been most keenly 
aware of the dangers of misapplication and mis- 
interpretation of tests have usually advised such 
inquirers not to use any tests. We have given 
this advice, not because we had no confidence in 
tests, but because we were afraid that any brief 
statement we could possibly make would lead to 
misguidance and disappointment of the indi- 
viduals given guidance, and to consequent loss of 
confidence in objective evidences of human char- 
acteristics. Thanks to Dr. Bingham and the 
National Occupational Confe...ce, which spon- 
sored this volume on Aptitudes and Aptitude 
Testing, it will now be possible to refer in- 
quirers to a relatively complete discussion of the 
problems and dangers involved in tests, as wull 
as to specific data about the values of the best 
instruments now available for guidance pur- 
poses. Every professional worker in the field 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


will be grateful for this book to which he can 
refer those who need and want authoritative 
information on the tools and techniques of indi- 
vidual diagnosis and guidance. 

Most of us will want at least two copies of 
this book—one to lend to really serious inquirers 
after the truth, and the other to use constantly 
in our own work. The detailed data, carefully 
determined standards, and sane interpretative 
information, contained in the Appendix of this 
volume make it an absolutely necessary part 
of the clinical diagnostician’s tool kit. In no 
other volume can one find such a complete sum- 
mary of the latest information about test results 
and their interpretation. Dr. Bingham has not 
only been very close to developments as they have 
occurred in this field for the past two decades, 
but he has re-examined closely and with excellent 
judgment the best available evidences about 
aptitude tests. 

One feature of Dr. Bingham’s treatment 
which appeals to this reviewer as especially 
valuable is his consistent emphasis upon aptitude 
as something to be inferred as a probability 
from experience with various evidences of prior 
status and training. ‘‘Any test, whatever its 


label, is a test of aptitude in so far as the scores 
are known to be indicative of future potentiali- 
Achievement tests, trade tests, interest 


ties.’’ 
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tests, or any other kinds of tests may be used 
as helpful indicators of aptitudes if experience 
proves that they actually have such values, and 
no so-called ‘‘aptitude test’’ can safely be 
trusted beyond the limits revealed by actual 
experience with it. This volume would serve as 
an excellent medium for introducing students 
to the basic concepts of psychological measure- 
ments as well as a necessary handbook for the 
highly trained practitioner in individual diag- 
nosis and guidance. In it we have, I believe, 
one of the important mile-posts in the growth 
of the profession of applied psychology. 


M. BR. 
Professor of Psychology 


University or NortTH CAROLINA 


PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILD. Na- 
tional Education Association. Department 
of Elementary School Principals. Fifteenth 
Yearbook. Washington, D. ©., the Associa- 
tion, 1936. Pp. 672. $2.00. 

The outstanding contribution of this yearbook 
is its successful organization of the many aspects 
of mental and social adjustments as they apply 
to elementary education. The specialist will find 
little of technical assistance and no new research 
material has been presented. However, the con- 
tributions of a large variety of specialists have 
been coordinated to give a very complete picture 
of the problems involved in personality adjust- 
ment. This is a very real service because per- 
sonality adjustment has commanded the interest 
of persons with diverse kinds of training who 
bring to bear upon the subject different points 
of view. The principal and the classroom 
teacher more than any others must get a fairly 
complete over-all view to do effective work. 

Besides an introduction and a summary chap- 
ter, there are forty-seven articles grouped into 
eight chapters. Forty of these articles were 
written by specialists from various fields and 
seven were written by elementary school prin- 
cipals. This distribution of authorship empha- 
sizes the fact that personality adjustment has 
been and probably must be the responsibility of 
specialists. The responsibility of the school 
principal, however, is to coordinate and to use 
the reports of specialists. 

One might think of the yearbook as divided 
into three sections. The first section repre- 
sented by chapter one, presents some essential 
facts about child nature. Section two, repre- 


THE 


sented by chapter two, is concerned with the 
child’s environment and the influence it may 
have on his personality growth. Section three, 
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represented by chapters three to eight, presents 
various phases of the relationship of the child 
to his environment showing how maladjustments 
may be studied and how adjustments may be 
made. In these chapters one will find discussions 
of the adaptation of the school to children’s 
needs, of teacher influence on pupil personality, 
of types and symptoms of pupil maladjustment, 
of ways of discovering and evaluating causes of 
behavior problems, of the application of specific 
remedial measures, and of the service of special- 
ists in child care and adjustment. 

It would be impossible to summarize in a 
brief review the content of this yearbook. It 
should be obvious, however, from the chapter 
titles presented, that the whole centers around 
child growth as it is influenced by environment. 
One is pleased to find an educational yearbook 
with almost no reference to formal educational 
procedures such as curriculum, promotion, and 
methods of teaching. When formal procedures 
such as marks and examinations are discussed 
they are considered solely from the standpoint 
of their effect, as an element of environment, 
upon the pupil’s personality. 

The Yearbook should be of value primarily to 
the elementary principal and the classroom 
teacher, as it was intended to be, but the re- 
viewer believes it should be read also by spe- 
cialists because it may give a broader, more com- 
prehensive outlook to their work. The reviewer 
has practically no adverse criticism to offer. 
Only one thing occurs to him. It would seem 
that the sociologist who is interested in studying 
social groups should be able to make a contri- 
bution, but there is no discussion of the prin- 
ciples of group organization. 

Warren W, Coxe, Director 


EpvucaTIONAL RESEARCH DIVISION 
State EpvucaTion DEPARTMENT 
AuBany, New York 


MOTIVATION OF BEHAVIOR: THE 
FUNDAMENTAL DETERMINANTS OF 
HUMAN AND ANIMAL ACTIVITY. By 
P. T. Young. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1936. 


This book has a promising title but it is dis- 
appointing to find that it was very definitely 
written as a text for college classes, apparently 
with the intention of making it popular with 
college students. On the other hand, the author 
has summarized a iarge amount of experimental 
literature and there are excellent reference lists 
at the end of each chapter. Questions and 
exercises have been gathered together as an 
appendix of the text. 
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The author’s point of view is that motivation 
is fundamentally physical and represents a dis- 
equilibrium of the organism through such fac- 
tors as tissue destruction, homeostasis, internal 
and external pressures, glandular activities, and 
sensory reception. These physical motivating 
forces are described in considerable detail with 
illustrations from the literature in experimental 
psychology. A chapter is devoted to animal 
drives, summarizing the various methods of 
studying animal motivation and giving the re- 
sults of various laboratory studies. The author 
is thoroughly at home in this field of animal 
experimentation. Following the discussion of 
animal drives, Young attempts to interpret 
drive and purpose in their more complex forms 
in human beings in terms of these physical fac- 
tors, recognizing that it is impossible to trace 
purpose back to a physical factor in every case. 

Young makes a fundamental distinction 
between passive and active organization. A 
dynamic determination such as the set to mail 
a letter is active and specific. Latent organiza- 
tion, however, depends upon a neural organiza- 
tion which acts as a sieve in regulating the 
course of behavior without itself inflicting 
movement. Habit systems in this schema may 


be thought of as the latent organization basic 
to our habits and skills, which may be made 
active by appropriate inciting stimuli. Subse- 
quent chapters discuss appetite and aversion, 
punishment and reward, pleasure and pain as 


motivating forces. Young draws a conclusion 
that pleasure and pain are symptoms of the 
dynamic interplay of motives rather than moti- 
vating forces in themselves. A chapter is given 
over to the discussion of social motivation with 
illustrations drawn from studies of the nature 
of praise and reproof, verbal suggestion, and 
imitation. Emotion is considered not to be a 
direct factor in motivaticn but rather a symp- 
tom of the blocking or thwarting of motives 
or of an over-excited state of the organism. 
Intensity of emotion is related to the degree of 
disorganization of behavior. The final chapter 
discusses various types of adjustments to 
thwarting. 

The material in the book is not well inte- 
grated. Experiments are taken up serially and 
there is often no attempt to relate them to any 
unified theory. Perhaps the psychology of 
motivation is at present in a formative state 
and it is not possible to tie together all of the 
facts into a coherent and inclusive theory. 
Young’s book will be found helpful to those 


who wish an easy approach to a large body of 
recent psychological experimentation. 


PrrcivaL M. SyMonps. 
Professor of Education 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
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SUBSTITUTE PARENTS. A Srupy or Fos- 
TER Famities. By Mary Buell Sayles. The 
Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1936. Pp. 
viii + 309. 


This book deals with the various problems pres- 
ent in a foster home situation: the attitudes of 
own parents to each other and to the child, of 
foster parents to each other, toward the child 
and his own parents, and the réle played by the 
worker from the placement agency in helping 
make the adjustments required. 

Part I takes up systematically the topic of 
the foster parents, particularly the foster 
mother, comparing her to the own mother, show- 
ing the motives that lead to the taking of a 
child into the home, followed by the informa- 
tion and insight needed by the foster parent in 
understanding not only the problems of the 
child but her own problems as well and in sup- 
plying the child’s emotional needs. 

Part II describes eight cases of placement in 
foster homes, mainly temporary homes. The 
successful and unsuccessful aspects of each 
situation are pointed out. The cases are suffi- 
ciently varied so as to cover a wide range of 
placement problems illustrated by concrete 
instances. 

The book will be of particular interest to the 
social and psychiatric worker in the placement 
field. It is written primarily for their guidance 
with emphasis on the fact that there are no hard 
and fast rules as to what constitutes a perfect 
substitute parent. One of the cases presented 
shows how a young foster parent, considered in 
advance as poor material, turned out in the end 
to be a successful and positive influence in the 
life of an unstable young girl. The psycholo- 
gist interested in problems of child-parent rela- 
tionships, especially in ways in which emotional 
conflicts created by rejection and neglect are 
handled, will find an abundance of material 
here. 

Treopora M. ABEL 
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